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Cry, And Some 

T h 6 r E is plenty of activity for 

ary composition over the next few 
months. A sure highlight is Giles 

by the BBC Singers at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on February 17; 


Cowley Cuts Loose 

gins this mpnth at "Knights", The 
Temple Club, in Oxford Road, 
Cowley, Oxfordshire. DJ Steve 
Aspey will be playing records 
every Wednesday evening from 
8 pm to 12.30 am (admission free 
until 11 pm; 50p thereafter), and 
if all goes well Steve plans to bring 
in guest DJs and also live bands in 


R3: Jazz 

A i- i i r plenty of speculation 

Jazz Today, Radio 3 Head John 
Drummond did much to dispel 


aims to improve conditions for jazz 
fans by moving their Wednesday 
lunchtime jazz slot to Friday even- 

concert recording transmissions on 
Saturday evenings, including 
material from Bracknell and Cam¬ 
den Festivals (under way by the 
rime you read this); and by review¬ 
ing a Jazz Today- ty 


Graham And 
Cynthia 

we said farewell to Cynthia Rose a 
only been Deputy Editor here for a 


Gerry Blows North 


in Residence 


ar chis year's Glasgow Inrernation- 


will be announced later. 


Bloomsbury and Place Theatres 


Harold Vick Dies 

Vick died on November 13, 1987, 
in New York City, at the age of 


Travelling Zoo 

ham's highly-regarded harmolodic 

Steve 11 iffe'(keyboards), Tim Bul¬ 
lock (percussion) and Karl Wesley 
Bingham (bass), the Zoo hope to 

Empire (March 5, tlx), Sheffield 


Wheeler On Wheels 


Erskine (drums), Dave Holland 

tingham Old Vic (17), Manchester 
Band On The Wall (18), Colches¬ 
ter Arts Centre (19), Leeds Trade 

(21), London 100 Club (22) and 
Sheffield LeadmilI (23). A concert 


On The Waterfront 

T h b Canal Club, a 
live improvi; 
at the Rosemary Branch Theatre, 
Shepperton Road, London Nl. 
The club is open from lOpm-lam 

Cushion Club, situated at 7A 
Petersham Road, Richmond, Sur- 

Bridge), and specialising in "mod- 


every Thursday night from 8 pm, 

fee of £2.50 (£1.50 for tlx 
waged and M.U. members). 


Norwich Arts Centre (1 
ty Arts Centre (14), Bracknell 

Old Vic (16), Northampton Arts 
Centre (17), Swindon Link Centre 
(19), Walsall Queen Mary's Gram¬ 
mar School (20), Newcastle-upon- 
r House (22) and 


Money Jungle 

labels for the recording of new 
Cambridge-based Bruce's Fingers 

by composer Simon Fell; Shef¬ 
field's Ladder Records (£2,000), 


(£3,000) for a recording with 

Richard 


Berry DIY 

ten their own handbills, printed 

Scott's (February 1-5, TBC), Exe- 
rer (6), Bristol (7), Leicester (9), 

TBC), Plymouth (18), Ipswich 

ham (14 and 15) and Cardiff (16). 
A few more London dates arc- 
expected to be added to the itiner- 


Action Offer 

ch lists all of the capital s 


tz Action. Just call in, or send 


12th— 19rh. Other acts so far 
announced are Martin Taylor (15), 


ing German bassist Eberhard We- 

rion on 0225 69874. 










The Steve Berry Trio 





















Warne Marsh 


me personally, having the opportunity to play u-ith him. his 

and not playing I was always surprised by his music. I don 't 
know of any other musician that really surprised me as much 


original tenor saxophonists in the history of creative music, 
died in Los Angeles last December at the age of 60. Though 

of a dare at LA's Dante’s Club, where he was depping for 
trumpeter Conte Candoli, that he suffered a second, fatal, 
heart attack: playing “Out Of Nowhere”, a favourite tune, he 
suddenly keeled over and slid from his chair on to the stage 
floor. He was rushed to hospital but died there a little later, in 
the early hours of 18 December. A uniquely gifted voice had 
been silenced. 

Born in LA on 26 October 1927, Warne Marsh first came to 
notice as a student and colleague of pianist Lennie Tristano, in 
particular as a member of the Tristano sextet which recorded 
the legendary 1949 Capitol sessions that both presaged the 
advent of free-form improvisation (Capitol were so outraged by 
these tracks, they refused initially to pay the musicians’ fees) 
and also began, on record, Marsh's long association with 
altoist Lee Konitz. Originally a fan of Coleman Hawkins and 

Charlie Parker and, especially, Lester Young for inspiration; 
but it was in Tristano himself that he found a role-model for 
his musical values. “The big thing I got from Lennie," he once 
told Nat Hcntoff, “was the feeling that if music was worth 
that much to him, it could mean that much to me to play only 
what I wanted to play." 

Marsh’s decision to play only what he wanted to play, 
coupled with his belief that ego should be secondary to artistic- 
integrity in the performance of music, meanfthat he was never 
ited: he was offered few gigs or 


to dismiss his music as 
cold and cerebral. As a result Marsh was obliged to earn his 
living from a variety of menial jobs, usually clerical, although 
once in the 60s (a decade in which he made hardly any records) 
he paid the rent by cleaning out swimming pools. Two 
mid-70s European tours with Lee Konitz helped to rekindle 
wider interest in his music, and for the last years of his life he 
was able to record on a more regular basis, though - as before - 


rarely for a major US label: that we have a selection of Warne 
Marsh’s music on vinyl is thanks chiefly to the devotion of 
small US independents like Revelation and Interplay, and of 
European labels like Criss Cross, Storyville and Wave. 

T h E e v i o r n <: I- of this recorded music suggests a 
steady evolution, a process of maturation and refinement 
rather than startling change. Marsh was not an innovator in 
terms of structure or technique, but a brilliant improviser 
whose every solo was a model of economy and invention. Like 
many other Tristano alumni, he preferred to use a small 
repertoire of standards as the basis for his improvisations, 

improvisation. Certainly the hallmarks of the Marsh approach 
- subtle time, sinuous lyricism, oblique phrasing, uncanny 
poise - were rooted in his total commitment to the study and 
practice of music. Though never a major stylistic influence, 
Marsh proved an inspiration to many musicians, from Tristano 
colleagues like Konitz, to British disciples like the late Charlie 
Burchell, to “avant-gardists” like Anthony Braxton, a long¬ 
time ardent admirer who cites Marsh as one of the principal 
influences on his own saxophone playing. 



Back in the 50s, while talking to Nat Hentoff about Charlie 
Parker, Marsh revealed his own musical ideals: “Despite the 
distortions and distractions of playing in nightclubs. Bird was 
able to get to the point where he played all music. I mean he 
got outside himself by going through himself and eliminating 
everything in his personal character that might tend to distort 
his music. It became purely musical expression." 

At every concert, on every record, Warne Marsh's goal was 
to play all music; few others have given us so much. 


Charlie Parker and John Coltrane. In every period of h/s 
music he demonstrated profound intention and he inter sold 
out - he never gave up bis beliefs and value systems ~Since I 

life and I was fortunate to have an opportunity to talk with 
my musical, spiritual fathers and I will cany his music with 
him and I will always love him." 




Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects . . . 


is assumed to’ be an operatic style. Too frequently 
it compiles documents more than it composes. This is the vital 
difference between Wagner and the Men Who Would Be 
Wagner, between a life sentence illuminated by death and a 
life sentence endured to the point where death is a welcome 
release. Death, where is thy sting? 


by Biba Kopf 

sentence you must endure, and Death heads the parole board 
that sets your release date. Either you suck up to Death in the 
hope of securing a few favours, or you sir it out with the wiliest 
cons killing time as best you can. To those who’ve decided 
heaven can wait, this column dedicates two releases from the 

They are the Yugoslav group Laibach’s double LP set Baptism 

LP Opera Death. Both are conceived on the monumental scale. 
Laibach's is the musical document of the Birth Of A Nation 
theatre piece staged by Niuje Slowenische Ki nst (NSK), 
the elegant hydra-headed art terror organisation to which 
Laibach is affiliated. Minus Delta T's piece has been staged as a 
mixed-media spectacle involving music, shock theatre, film, 
video and a cast of millions. 

By all accounts Baptism was a wordless, but visually 
extraordinary and emotionally overwhelming pageant given 

music. Describing their method as rerrogarde, NSK montage 
revolutionary works dedicated to national renewal from the 
detritus of the historical avant garde. Laibach similarly 
frogmarch historical fragments - heraldry and hunting horns, 
wartime speech, expropriated arias, antique industrial musics 
- to their own martial themes. Its great and terrible 
al to the listener the guilty appeal of 

might otherwise prefer to keep hidden. It is available as a box 
set from the Hamburg-based Walter Ulbricht Schallplatten 
or, in a more conventional gatefold, from the Belgian Sub 

Live in Berlin last summer. Minus Delta T's Opera Death 
(Atatak - German import) was memorable for all the wrong 
reasons: boredom unalleviated by irritating shock tactics, lack 

with painful passages of singers bellowing and wailing in what 


The Sound 
Of Africa 

try Mark Sinker 


formation about things you have to s 
records. Everyone has to play that g; 
what to go and see, go and buy - bur 
people who are selling. Y 
to a point. But sc 
altogether. 


nt. Especially in- 
rc being told by the 



This year just past has been a strange one, actually. The 

somewhat. It's let itself be assimilated, packaged: a lot more s 
got our, pretty well undiluted, but the resonance that's hung 
round it seems a bit thin, depleted. It's fitted in. I was handed 
a useful phrase recently, by the Managing Director of 
Windham Hill records (which isn't as irrelevant as it ought to 
be): she described the tag "New Age" as a retail convenience. 
Well, that's exactly what “World Music" is, as a tag, and it 
was never intended as anything else. The problem here is that 
at least a part of the music's new-found audience seem to be 
hearing a kind of zero degree World Music, an undifferenti¬ 
ated ethnicity which operates in exactly the same way - for the 
same reasons - as New Age does with its adherents. 

Alpha'Bi.ondy's Jerusalem and Salih Km i a's Son have 








both stayed in Sterns' Top Three Selling Records for several 
months. That's fair enough. They're excellent, outgoing 
records. But the price of international communication tends to 
be a certain blandness - the risks they're raking, anyway, are 
almost certainly lost on their newer audiences. 

And the unfortunate follow-on to that is what happens to 
less accommodating music: Ai.ex Konadu's highlife group 

first encounter can fail to find a handle in. . Alex played, and 

the atmosphere flagged: as if they'd been expecting a far more 
straightforward good time, and couldn't get to work quickly 

Maybe there's no way round this. Except an injunction to go 


fun. Read May & Stapleton's essential African All-stars , slowly 
and carefully. Remember that while African aesthetics are 
generally close enough to baffle and so distant as to intoxicate. 


Madison Square Garden benefit for NYC's homeless and sick 
children (they raised $475,000 from 20,000 people). The 
all-star line-up included "their boy" Ruben Blades, taking 
his rightful place alongside Laurie Anderson, Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo, Bruce Springsteen, Billy Joel, Grace Jones, etc, 
proving that salsa hits at least been acknowledged by the 

part in the "Sun City” project launched this acknowledge¬ 
ment. In this show, he was suitably introduced by America's 

Stallone, and nearly double Springsteen), Bill Cosby - who, 
alongside Whoopi Goldberg, joined Blades' band on percus- 




In A 
Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

T H V; v* v satafc seem settled inw as much of a stack as did 
everything here over Xmas. I caught the David Maldonado 
office in morning-after euphoria following Paul Simon's 


A prediction for '88: funk-j-flamenco - which arrived here 

Scott's with their modern versions of this infectiously 
rhythmic music. Handclaps and footstamps provide a welcome 
alternative to other percussion sources. Their Hannibal album, 

aspects of their fusions with delicate chorded guitars and Iuth 
(lute), bass and keyboards. But the band to watch are the 
Paris-based Gypsy Kings, whose music links up with the 
obvious descendant of Spanish music - salsa in timbales and 
sharp handclaps to create a really tough sound. Their records are 
causing a stir in certain clubs, creating some interesting new 
dance styles, led by previously invisible camps of Spanish 
students. Their 12" “Bamboleo" is definitely worth the fare to 
Paris, until it's available here . . . 

The first week of the month is the chance to see BBC-2's 
Arena documentary on Celia Cru/. (my last chance to plug my 
proudest achievement of 1987), broadcast on 8 February. 
With a bit of luck the New Year will see an appropriate 
fo))ow-on, in the form of Carlos Ortiz's Mathito - A luttin Jazz 






Destination 

Out 

by Paul Bracishaw 

A f r p. k a successful mission to Japan, Baz Fe Jazz has 
been keeping a low profile playing sessions in Nottingham, 
Ipswich and Brighton bur fret not: because the man has 
numerous undertakings up his sleeve. 

Following the second Brighton Weekender on the last 
weekend in January which feature The Tommy Chase 
Quintet, the explosive Latin soul sounds of Cha Cha Ba and 
IDJ, Baz and Russ Dewberry are shifting from the Concord 
in Madiera Street in order to launch a new club, “Room For 
Jazz". The opening bash (20th Feb) will feature the Jazz 
Deff.ktors, whose LP has notched up sales in excess of 
30,000 in Japan, and the venue is the Apollo Club Basement, 

On Thursday, 18th February, Baz will be relaunching his 
Legends session in Old Burlington St and following the success 
of the Jazz Dame 4 double LP set, which features Oscar Brown 
Jnr's mighty “Mr Kicks", February will see Jazz Dance 3, a 
straight-ahead selection showcasing Sonny Rollins, Oliver 
Nelson, Chico Hamilton, Milt Jackson and John Handy. Also 
due is Baz's Larin compilation featuring Eddie Kano's “Wack 
Wack" and Candido's "Mambo Inn". Meanwhile due out on 



capable of winning over the rare groovers. The popularity of 
Jimmy Ponder’s “Mean Streets No Bridges” is undoubtedly 
due to its exposure on Mad On Jazz. 

The Mad On Jazz Sunday lunchtime sessions at Dingwalls in 
Camden Lock are still packing in over 350 people and those 
lucky enough to witness Jazz Warriors, packed on to that 
tiny stage the weekend before Xmas, revelled in an inspired 
and fiery set that lifted the roof. 

Once back from a trip to the US, Gillcs will be back on the 
scene armed with stacks of new grooves, and he'll be playing 
the Waterman's Art Centre in Brentford (6th Feb) from 9 till 
2 am, admission £5. On 7th Feb he'll be spinning at 
Hammersmith Palais — live on stage, Astrud Gilberto. 




Out of the metropolis!! Tim Williams and Paul Dun- 

with their Birdland series. They celebrated the first 
anniversary of Birdland VI at the Mayfair Suite, New Bristol 
Centre, Frogmorc St, Bristol and at future sessions they 

beat from Ray Bryant, Jerome Richardson, Bobby Timmons, 
Richard "Groove" Holmes, Lou Rawls, Peggy Lee, Love 
Child’s Afro Cuban Band, Yambu, Cal Tjader, Chet Baker et 
al. Nuff said!! 

this month’s Hard Chart 


the BGP label is Focus On Fusion 2 with hot licks from Kenny 
Burrell and Irakere plus McCoy Tyner's classic “Love Samba". 
Word has it that Plan B have signed to BGP and that 
Snowboy's “Night In Tunisia” c/w "Ritmo Snowbo", which 
has been the source of a serious buzz on the club scene, is set 

pursuit of those elusive jazz cuts with that funky backbeat 


1. Song For My Father Horace Silver, Song For My Father 

3. My Groove Your Move Hank Mobley, Roll Call 
4 Brother Isaac Donald Byrd, I'm Trying To Get Home 

Tony Minviene, Leicester's Jazz Basement. 


Ward Schumaker 






Sounding 

Like 

Himself 



David Liebman, 
soprano with honour 
WORDS: MIKE ZWERIN 


/n publicity comes hard to 


Handling thi 

shoulders. Others consider it beneath them. David Lieb¬ 
man makes the best of it. He’ll write to ask if you ever did 
anything with that interview, without making you feel 
guilty because you have not and it's been months already. 
So you read it ag 

His press kit includes a brochure (“Liebman s music is 
easy to praise but hard to categorise"), clips, photos, 
transcriptions of his soprano saxophone solos and blurbs 
filed in a golden folder: “A hell of a reed man" — Billboard. 

carried away" — Leonard Feather. 

We learn that he has received grants (National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts), leads his own band (Quest), lectures 
(Eastman School of Music, etcetera), has played with Chick 
Corea, Michael Franks and Elvin Jones and appears on two 
seminal records: On The Corner by Miles Davis and 

record with companies he can identify with. The French 
OWL recently released his excellent album Homage To John 
Coltrane (reviewed this month - Ed) (he is one of Trane’s prime 
descendants). He has no contract with OWL, or with any of 
the other small and honourable outfits he records for. 

records which please its rich owner’s girlfriends, he 
expands: “This is not a corporate situation. I become 
friends with these guys. They want to talk to rric\ not some- 
agent. The idea of having an agent in jazz is ridiculous. 

nothing is nothing. Isn't it better to pay the overweight for 
the drums or give the guys an extra 50 bucks so they can eat 



This young (41) elder statesman makes the best of the 
vagaries of the jazz life with remarkable aplomb. 

"I wanted to record live in the Montmartre in 
Copenhagen. I spoke to a Danish record company that has 
distribution, like, from here to the door. The guy said, I 
don't know if we can sell a lot of records. I said. We re 
playing in the joint anyway. Record us, if you release it, 
give us a thousand apiece, whatever. If not. I'll pay your 
expenses, you give me the tape and I'll try to get rid of it 
somewhere. What's the point of trying to hold somebody 
up? Even if only 500 people listen to an album, at least you 
have chronicled your work at a certain point. Then you can 

"A lot of musicians are confused now. They starr 
thinking they’re supposed to be making albums that sell 
and this or that compromise would mean that they could 
play for more people. I was confused back in the 70s 
myself. I made some records I shouldn't have made. I 
thought maybe 1 should play with a backbeat to 'communi¬ 
cate' more. But how many records from the 70s are going 
to be remembered 20 years from now? Not many, I don't 
think. The minute that sort of manipulative thinking 
e're only playing jazz for a 
:'s going to be. Maybe it's 
s' artists who 

write operas and symphonies. 

"1 moved to Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, the Pocono 
Mountains, close enough to New York but not in it. 1 
hardly work there any more anyway. New York has only 
the appearance of a lot of activity. Most of the clubs you 
find listed in the New Yorker just have duos. Rents have 
tripled, the four or five serious clubs still going can afford 
to hire big names - Dizzy, Getz, whoever’s hot. They 
charge $10 a head and turn the house over three times a 
night to make their nut. That's the biggest change in jazz 


in 15*years. The clubs where we all learned to play were 
like salons where Mozart learned how to write. They had a 
social purpose, we met there and listened to each other. But 
no more salons. Musicians can no longer afford to go to 
clubs. Only tourists go, and only because they think 
somehow they’re supposed to go. Going to a club now is like 
going to hear the Preservation Jazz Band in New Orleans. 

“Coltrane was the last great innovator. The music is too 

at the same time, it's being digested. Steve Grossman and I 
were parr of the first generation that learned from Trane - 
Brecker and Berg too. Wayne Shorter and Joe Henderson 
were close to Trane's generation, and we took him filtered 
through them. With great musicians any one period can 
become an entire tradition. So we tried to extend certain 
aspects of mid-Coltrane, we took Coltrane’s big toe. 

reputation. They grew up listening to Trane, that's as far 
back as they go. So they ask me about the big toe - maybe 
that makes it sound like I don't like teaching, which I do. 
But that's not even the question. You have to pass down the 
tradition, spread the word. And there’s a payback — 
spiritual, psychological, sociological. It's a tutorial situa¬ 
tion, give and take, you meet new people, young people, 
learn what young cats are thinking. It's a nice responsibil¬ 
ity. Teaching is the major part of my living. The world 

play your horn because that's too much fun — they won't 
give you that. 

out and explored, all the combinations have been put 
together. But if you sit down and look at the history of your 
instrument and think about it - if you’re clever with this 
music, you can still come up with an individual way to 
play. You can sound like you. Isn’t that the point of jazz? 
People listen to you and say: Thar's Liebman!’’ 


by IanWrice 







Li veW 



space, his linear appro; 

Paul Bley's affectionate 

Things You Are" had John not 

a sort of diagonal dive through 
the tonal centres. Marc John- Jrums havins 
son, ears cocked, shepherds 


T i i< i i R y i* i) a i. is all appropriate outgoing energy. 

in jazz, but doesn’t really play i 
jazz. Not playing jazz in 1988 


image (hair slicked back, 





Live in Holland: main picture, Louis Colan 
ofXero Slingsby’s Works: left, Anthony Braxton; 















THE ACCOUNTANT SAID ‘Make the bottle round' 
THE DISTILLER SAID 'Keep it square' 

WHO REMEMBERS THE NAME OF THE ACCOUNTANT? 


It seems packaging is a pretty important consideration in marketing nowadays. Professional pack designers 
really impress on you, the importance of those 3 provocative persuaders, package, colour and name. 

★ 


how do we stack up? Our name? Jack Daniel’s Old Time old No. 























performers of established 
Andersen; in keeping with the 


e heard the last of thi 

musical forms, suffered from 


Taylor produced a volcanic 
finale, begun by Woodward in 
his reading of Xenakis’s Mists, 


ty and finesse. Scofield seems 
to take all the big solos, twist¬ 
ing out long lines that writhe 
over the rhythm. It recalls the 
elegance of his early style, built 
over by a punishing force of 






ably some of the best music I 
will hear in ‘88. 


Cecil Taylor and 
Roger Woodward 


Cku l Taylor once said rhar 
rhing of Bud, with all the 

Cecil has mellowed, maybe 

sound-world. But rhe physical¬ 



ly Andrew Pothecary 






of the beautiful "Pontos Canta- swing 


ig of block chords so the audience 
if you could make 

rhar there's such a viral rhj 


sonant filigree of the Takcmir- 


te Nifihf : 

more poignant in the light of Powell. But Taylor, like 


from Japanese Noh theatre, the 

Taylor is one of the most 
extraordinary artists jazz has 

1m glad Roger Woodward 


passion of Xenakis's "Mists" 
discarded the giant hand- 






The Jazz Age: 
King Oliver 






ORDS BY RICHARD COOK 


Oliver’s music was strict, compacted, mostly uniyrical: he 
played cornet in a very fierce way, but he had little of 

knew that a basic phrase would bring the same result. Risk 
was scarcely something a King should be involved with. 


must have been a contemporary of Bolden s as well as 
Keppard; though we can only guess at Bolden's style, this 

based on a marriage of the intense formality of ragtime and 
the brute strength of brass band marches. Hence the legend 
of hearing Bolden's trumpet "14 miles on a clear night", 
and the almost dogmatic violence heard on Keppard's few 

consistent devotion to the merits of musical form. But the 
expressive force of their playing is what led them to jazz. 
Bolden's mind gave way, Keppard drank himself out of 
control; it was left to Oliver to introduce the judgement 

By 1919, Oliver was acknowledged a “King". It's 
unfortunate that he made no records for another four„years, 
during which time he established himself in Chicago (and 

the threat of Armstrong — already formidable - by hiring 
him as second cornet in the Creole Jazz Band in their 
engagement at Chicago's Lincoln Gardens. It was a band of 


some substance, with Bill Johnson, Honore Dutrey and 
Johnny and Baby Dodds, but Oliver's authority was all that 
counted. 

The sets they played at Lincoln Gardens were'remem- 

professional playing already under his belt. He had his 
vision of jazz in perfect focus. A single tune might last half 
an hour, taken through chorus after chorus by the 
polyphonic voicing of the band, driven hypnotically on by 
the inner rhythms of the ensemble. The sound of the band - 

- was what spellbound audiences. The external detail, like 
the famous series of "breaks" performed by the two cornets, 
might have contained the seeds of jazz's future, but this was 
wholeheartedly a band music. In the same way, perhaps, 
that the Original Dixieland Jazz Band's jostling and 

Oliver's Jazz Band had an apparently 

rds measure up to this reputation is 
actually hard to say. The sides recorded for Gennetr and 
OKeh in 1923 are like miniatures of their concert set - true 
of most jazz performances of the 78 era, maybe, bur in 

c different in a live 

a performance 
e. Perhaps the truer 


irresistible in 









one of the best of the OKeh sides, where the breaks towards 
the end of the record emerge naturally and are subsumed 
quickly by the terrific drive of the band. In “Snake Rag", 
with its vaudevillian punchline for trombone, the device 
sounds more like a kind of comic relief. 

At any rate, played end to end the records are strangely 

Gennett sides, the rhythm section tends to become clogged 
in Lil Hardin's piano, and the trombone parts always seem 
to be a source of regret. Yet it's not a question of the band 
being “held together" by Oliver’s own playing. What 
matters is the piston exactness of line, no matter how 
primitive; the dynamic correctness of each sounding parr. 
Few ensembles have ever acted together so sympathetically. 

As PACKED as Oliver's arrangements sound, 
there's never too much to try and follow. It wasn't textural 
variation that he was especially after. What Oliver prized 
was the military proud ness of the old New Orleans bands, a 
density of expression, not of incident. That gave a piece 
like “Krooked Blues" - actually one of the most forward- 
looking of Oliver’s early records - real substance as blues 
playing. Oliver's break in that record is so immaculately 

The most famous of the Creole Jazz Band's sides is 
“Dipper Mouth Blues" (there are actually two versions, but 
the OKeh is the more famous). It’s one of their fastest 
stomps and runs its course in a little over two minutes: two 
ensemble choruses arc followed by two more with Dodds's 
clarinet playing a kind of counrermelodic solo against the 

Oliver's three solo choruses: though the tune has a joyful 
gait, Joe's improvisation - which must have been polished 
long before they entered the recording studio in Chicago - 
has a blues singer's melancholy inflection. All three 
choruses are based around the same simple motif: it sounds 
like a wail. Perfectly in context, the next thing that 
happens is a human voice (Bud Scott’s) shouting "Oh play 
that thing!" before the final chorus. It halts precisely on 
Baby Dodds's crash cymbal. 

It's rather tempting to crystallise Oliver's whole achieve¬ 
ment in jazz in that one record. His solo is often quoted as 
the first great jazz improvisation, but maybe it scarcely 
counts - they were three choruses as finely honed as any 
syncopated theme, no doubt played often on those Lincoln 

music, it was one that King Oliver the musician and 
bandleader was doomed to fail in. “Oliver's musical vision 
contained the seeds of its own demise: in perfecting and 

death sentence"; thus the verdict of Gunther Schuller in 
Early Jazz. 


To be sure, Oliver never again found the right players 
and context to make the music work in his own somewhat 
stentorian image. The Creole Band broke up in 1924, 
Armstrong leaving to the greatest imaginable fame and 
fortune. Oliver lost ground as The Jazz Age wore on. His 
next recording band, The Dixie Syncopators, had its 
moments: themes like “Wa Wa Wa“ and "Jackass Blues" 
had nothing in them as modern as some of I926's best jazz, 
but Oliver's spirit infects them with a sturdy dignity. Yet a 

Blues" with Oliver's original illustrates the peculiar magic 
of his older band. Superficially the delivery is similar, but 
the extra thread provided by the sax section tangles the 
sound. It is cluttered where the Creole Band never seemed 
to get in each other’s way. 

sides of 1929-30, is complicated by the uncertainty of 
when the leader is actually playing. Troubled by his teeth, 
Oliver used many other trumpeters on the Victor sides, and 
it's doubtful if he played much at all himself. If it is him 
on, say, "New Orleans Shout", it explains why he failed to 
come to grips with the progress of jazz. Fully mature by 
1920, he simply stopped developing. His phrases sound 
thin and naive next to the flexibility of Hilton Jefferson and 
even Jimmy Archey, a trombonist of greater standing than 


King Oi.iv r r remained a proud man, perhaps 

best. His legendary refusal to take the Cotton Club job that 
went to Ellington - because it didn’t pay enough for a King 
- is some evidence of his loss of touch. But to say simply 
that he belonged to a “bygone era" is too facile. We might 
instead sec his Creole Jazz Band as a transitional unit, 
between the stiff rag orchestras of men like Jim Europe and 
the progressively looser and hotter players who would 
dominate the later 1920s. As old-fashioned as his approach 
might seem, even by 1926, it was the integrated power of 
King Oliver's Jazz Band that gave the vital impetus to the 
jazz group. After a record as nearly perfect as "Dipper 
Mouth Blues", it must have been hard to accept lesser 
examples of "a hot band". 

There is no need to trace King Oliver's sad decline, to his 
working a a poolroom janitor in the late 1930s. Better to 

lead player. He makes a sound that cuts through the foggy 
recording, over the band, vulcanising the courtly melodies 
of his repertoire with his hard, metallic, upstanding music. 

The OKeh sides by the Creole Jazz Band were reissued on EMI 
PMC 7 032. The Gennett recording are on VJM VLP 49. All 
of the Dixie Syncopators and Victor sides have recently been 
reissued on five LPs. Joker SAI 3808-12. 
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E R F E C T 


Practising becomes the way we live our lives, and 
the quality we bring to one small part of our life is the 
quality we bring to all the small parts of our life: in other 
words, our life itself. If we are able to make one small act of 
quality, it will spread through the larger act of living. 

An act of quality cannot be accidental: it is an act which 

an experience of making an effort of this kind, we know 
what quality means by virtue of its presence, and then we 
can apply that quality as a yardstick in other areas of our 
life. We practise presence by extending the care we apply to 
the playing of our instrument in the day-to-day affairs of 
ordinary life, like cleaning bathrooms, washing windows 
and working in the kitchen. Better to be present with one's 
bad note than be absent from one's good note. 

This intention must be quite clear, and able to be simply 
stated. This applies equally to small and large aims, 
whether this is my larger goal as a musician or what I 
intend to achieve from this simple exercise I am now sitting 
to perform. How will I practise this exercise; how long, and 
for what reason? An exercise is part of our total practice, 
and by asking its aim we question its relevance for our 
larger practice. If I have a woolly aim and a woolly 
commitment, I will have a woolly achievement. And my 

acceptable to me. 


instrument really is how we live our life. If we approach our 

suffer. So, we relax. We let go of the physical tension, the 
tight musculature, by bringing our attention to bear on the 
posture and behaviour of the body. But to be relaxed for a 
short time each day while practising is absurd: so we learn 

necessary tension. Unnecessary tension and we become 

The beginning of our practice establishes how it will 
continue. How can I begin? I may drift into practising, I 
may start practising, or I may begin to practise. A start is a 
jerk, a reflex. To begin, we prepare the beginning. How do 
we prepare? If we are faithful musicians, and if where there 
is faith there is always hope, let us assume that: 


1. We are sitting in a relaxed fashion on our hard and 
unyielding chairs, the rigour of which reminds us of: 

2. Our reasonable and clearly defined aim, with: 

3. Awareness of the sensation of being alive within our 

What next? Well, dear reader, it's not for me to tell you 
what you should be practising. But here are some of the 
things you may be considering practising: 

hand. Most guitarists, for example, have a weakness in the 

amount of time being paid to specific exercises for the little 
finger. Within a year it will become as strong as the 

2. Co-ordination between the fingers of the hand. 
Assuming equal strengths of the fingers, some combina¬ 
tions of fingers have greater facility than others. 

further. How much further is moderated by the application 
of intelligence and the demands of the situation. 

4. Release. This is an important principle in 
approaching an effortless practice. In the traditional 
approach to guitar playing, stopping the strings with the 
left hand involves two actions: (i) placing the finger on the 
string and applying pressure; (ii) removing the finger from 


The second action is unnecessary. All that is required is 
the release of pressure. This completes the first action 
without initiating a second. The principle is of letting go. 
When we apply this principle regularly, we discover a huge 

h..^e may find that 
.‘t go of how we customarily apply effort, we 
y. We no longer feel that we are in charge 
of what we are doing. But in experiencing the letting go of 
the second action, we experience the quality of letting go. 
This quality can be applied equally to all the areas of our 
lives. We discover that we can let go of our anxiety about 
letting go, or not letting go. When we incorporate this 

incorporated it into our lives. 



Robert Fripp resumes 

his notes on the art of practice 


5. Balance: rhe right hand of the guitarist is notoriously 
overlooked. Within traditions of piano and violin playing 
there are schools of thought for both hands. Within 
plectrum guitar playing all one can discover is a confusion 
of operation and a consensus of variance. Mostly, picking is 
a bodge. In free hand, or suspended picking, the only point 
of contact between the right hand and the guitar is rhe 

developing a sense of balance. This sense of equipoise 
within rhe arm, and rhe hand, is comparable to the sense of 
balance needed in order to stand upright and walk. 
Actually, it's the same. But most of us are shambling 
idiots, a fact clearly represented among plectrum guitarists. 

6. Accuracy. We generally miss the mark. Often, this is 

frequently because we are too busy telling the point why it 

he right nc 
and in tone, we have found the mark. 

7. Tone. Does it sound good? 

8. Vocabulary. Tone addresses sonology, vocabulary 
approaches syntax, musicality gets closer t 

9. Repertoire. Hopefully, sonology syntactically satis- 
fyingly semantic. 

10. Facility. If I am out of practice, it will take three 
days of consistent practising before I become limber. Then, 
something changes. 1 make less effort: rather, I cease to 
struggle. Less than one hour a day and I cease to be a 
guitarist. 

12. Speed. My playing will move through time: what is 
the right speed for this playing? My speed relates to the 
tempo, so what is rhe right tempo? This varies with 
different times of the day, and within my practice period. 
Sometimes, when the tempo of the exercise and my 
personal tempo come together, 1 get a hint of what it means 
to live my life at the right speed. Rather than imposing a 
pace of life upon myself, I become a creature in time with 
myself. These moments are precious, even though it may 
take years to come to them. On rhe other hand, they are 


time. For my playing, it may mean that I drop my fast 

13. Economy. The discovery of effortlessness, or neces¬ 
sary effort, in my practising. Without economy I will find 
my stamina restricted, my speed limited. When I have 
some idea of what is involved in this, and what is not 
involved, I begin to discover what is necessary in my 
contribution to the music I play. This is not “less is more"; 
rather, the right amount is sufficient. 

14. Co-ordinated functioning of the mind and hands. 
This addresses the question: can I think and play at the 
same time? Practically, this includes holding a pattern in 
our mind’s eye of what we are playing, while we are 
playing. This pattern becomes a map extended in rime 
which reaches back and pulls us towards it while 

15. Relaxing while practising. Is my breathing con- 
posture for a long period? 

16. Memory. There is placement of memory and quality 
of memory. My hands remember very quickly, and it is a 
mistake to ask rhe mind to do the work of my hands. But 


that my hands will never quite manage to accomplish. It is 
also a mistake to ask the hands to do the work of the mind. 
And the recognition of the determini 



personal integrity, t 
we are, binding it into a 
violates this integrity, ar 


ired by all that 
lly difficult to 
Robert Fripp continues his dissertation on practice next month. 
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Statesman of 
the tenor, 

Joe Henderson: 
art, architecture 
and the solo. 

Words: Richard Cook 
Photo: Bruce Rae 










Carlsberg export may not be as rare 

AS A CLASSIC HARLEY EARL CADILLAC, BUT IT’S MUCH 
EASIER TO PARK OUTSIDE THE SOHO BRASSERIE. 


Probably the best lager in the world. 




“When I first got to New York, I made a lot of records there 
with a lot of different composers. It gave me the chance to try a 
lot of different concepts for music that still had a similar centre. 
Sometimes I'll take gigs where it's not about the money, it's just 
so I can be in a different environment. It's easy for me to get 
bored with my own stuff." 

One expects him to have a heavy voice to match his scholar’s 
beard and spectacles, but Henderson's tones are light and placid. 
When he laughs, which isn't often because he’s a serious-minded 
conversationalist, it sounds like a giggle. His manner is courteous 
to a fault, and his vocabulary is bookish: speaking of his recent 
audiences, he describes them admiringly as “thoroughly resear- 


Jor Henderson came out of Detroit to record for 
Blue Note in 1963, age 26; since then, he's been a benchmark 
tenor player, whether before the public or not. It seems that his 
packed season at Ronnie Scott's last year must have taken a 

years. But Joe has an exceptionally dedicated following here, 
particularly among musicians. Other tenor players arc in no 
doubt that he is one of the great masters of the instrument; yet 
the scant critical attention he’s received credits him with only a 
secondary status as a solid, dependable tenorman of the 60s hard 


It's true that Henderson's music is lacking in sensational 
gestures,‘or even in special innovatory points. What marks him 
out is his absolute dedication to the craft of tenor playing, to the 

on anything like Coltrane's quest, Henderson’s journeying has 
still allowed him to assume the mantle of virtually every 
significant saxophone style developed in his lifetime. His manner 
reconciles the most awkward principles - of playing selflessly, yet 
still managing to impose a singular personality on the music. 


bomb? I think once the creative faculty begins its work in a solo 
. . . well, I've been out of rhe academic approach for many years. 
I just play the solo now. I begin to pur this together, like a kid 
with building blocks, or a writer with blank paper. You start 
with phrases, a compound phrase, a period. Then you have a 
paragraph. Pretty soon it's a page, then another page. 

when I tried to get in front of it, set up definite things that I 
wanted to do. I’d start a solo somewhere in a 4/4 bar. Maybe on 
the upbeat of one, or two, or three. I might take it up with a 
series of triplets, or sixteenth notes. I thought about that for a 
while, and each solo I'd play would be constructed like this. 

"I did a lot of homework, early on. I d think very deeply about 
how to approach a solo. I got to know that how you begin a solo is 
probably the most interesting part. But after you do it for a 
while, you become one with the whole process. Maybe ten or 15 
years ago, I became one with the solo.” 

Did he never have to struggle, to fall back on licks? 

"No, no," he said, rubbing his fingers. He has beautiful hands, 
smooth and unwrinkled. “One of the things I used to practise was 
to never play the same solo twice. To this day, I think one of the 


biggest sins a musician can commit is to play the same solo twice. 
If the world didn't hear it the first time, it should never hear it. 

“When I started my recording career, a comment I used to get 
from Kenny Dorham was about how I couldn't play the same solo 
twice. If there had to be two or three takes, with some musicians I 
could hear things that they’d already worked out, that they'd 
played in a take before. But I'd take different solos. It was 
difficult for me to choose which take to choose. Sometimes,” he 
added a little ruefully, “you had to just throw a dart at the 

Joe Henderson's methods, as polished as they've become, have 
remained faithful to the same precepts in a 25-year recording 
career. In a way, his art plays testimony to the evergreen quality 
of this area of the music. His solo on Andrew Hill's "Pumpkin" 
from Black Fire , one of his first records, is already Hendersonian. 
Like such other Blue Note tenormen as Wayne Shorter or Junior 
Cook, he is necessarily in thrall to the omnipotence of Rollins and 
Coltranc, yet a certain grittiness in his tone, a particular means of 
separating phrases, marks him down as his own man. The queer 
melody of “Pumpkin" is somehow made invincible in his 
improvisation. With Hill being superbly oblique below it's hard 
to concentrate on the thematic aim of the tenor solo, and there are 
a few moments when he seems about to fall back into Coltrane 
rhetoric, but the solo hangs on - and when he summons back the 
melody, the moment seems exactly right. 

Joe must have loved the challenge of Hill's music. He works 
methodically through the dark complexities of the Point Of 
Departure date without flinching, and for Our Thing he used Hill 
as his own sideman. "Teeter Totter", a Henderson blues, even 
sounds as if it were written by Hill. Trumpeter Kenny Dorham, 
who worked regularly with Henderson in his early Blue Note 
years, plays his slightly lovelorn variations on rhe chords; then 
Henderson is brutally tough in his first chorus, angular and 
troubled in the second one. After an opening like that one expects 
the entire date to seethe with machismo, but “Our Thing" itself is 
different again, with its strange 6/8 release, and “Escapade", a 
beautiful Dorham line, shows Henderson's thematic insight. 
Instead of playing against the haunting piano motif in his solo, he 
sets up his own repeating phrase. 

R E CORDS i. i k i this present Henderson as the infalli¬ 
ble guardian of logic and strength in rhe jazz turmoil of the day. 
Temperamentally, he didn't have the zeal of Coltrane or the 
cruelty of Albert Aylcr. His tone had Trane's iron sound, but it 
was more yielding, and he was more interested in creative 
fragmentation. It would have been interesting to hear him with 
the Miles Davis of the day: Joe's grasp of modal playing could 
have suited Miles's aims, and he might have bridged the styles of 
Hank Mobley and George Coleman. 

A thunderous, eat-'em-up kind of date like In 'N Out could 
have become Joe's whole life, except for his taste for an 
ever-widening range of musics. On Mode For Joe, for instance, he 
tried Blue Note's septet format: the 52-measure chorus which is 
the basis of "A Shade For Jade" isn't wholly convincing, but it 
works fine as the living backdrop for an urgent Henderson 
improvisation. His phrases suddenly turn guttural when you 
expect them to be plainly heroic; at one moment he's reacting to 


Joe He 


che piano, the next he’s feeding off the glare of the drummer's 
cymbals. Out of this impressive team - Lee Morgan, Curtis 
Fuller, Bobby Hutcherson - it's Henderson's conception which is 

and not a great entity in itself, not likes say. The AH Seeing Eye. 
It's as though the tenorman were too wrapped up in his own 
spaces to impart an overall character to the sound. 

After the power of his 60s work, it’s unfortunate that, like 
many other players,' Henderson found the decline in the jazz 
audience serious enough for him to retreat - First into unsuitable 
playing jobs, then into teaching. 

"1 took a gig with Blood Sweat And Tears, around 1970," he 
recalled. "They were big bucks then. They invited me to join the 
group because . . . well, it was a double-edged sword. They had a 
jazz and a rock reputation. They wanted to straighten their 
picture out, because I’m black, and I have a jazz personality. Two 
for one salary, right?" 

He looked up for a moment and laughed. Then he returned his 
gaze to his cigarette. 

But it pur me in a situation where I had to be more diverse. Had 
to play flute, soprano, maybe alto as well as tenor. 

“I'd been going our on the bandstand and picking up the tenor 
for years. When you do that, you stand a certain way. When you 
pick up the soprano, you stand another kind of way. When I had 
to hold it like this, well, it felt like I was joking. 1 did a record 
called Multiple where I overdubbed soprano and flutes, but I never 
developed a way of playing them as naturally as I do the tenor. 

other people get when they double on other instruments." 

His records for Milestone in the early 70s are a mixed lot, bur 
the best of them are indispensable. Joe Henderson In Japan, 
recorded at a Tokyo club in 1973 with a local rhythm section, is a 
titanic demonstration of his mature powers. “Blue Bossa" opens 
on a simmering heat, and his solo is a lexicon of ideas. A few 
intensely vocalised phrases jam up against fantastically fleet lines, 
and modal ladders take him into trills and clarion calls which 
touch both ends of the tenor's range. His bottom notes have a 
tuba-like resonance, and in the cadenza that prefaces "Round 
Midnight" he goes all through his tenorman's grammar. “Junk 
Blues" contains .some of his harshest playing on record. 

He didn't quite secure the success of label compatriot McCoy 

Francisco home. 

"The way 1 teach, I hope it has some psychology, some 
philosophy in it. It's about the whole psychology of being a 


u To b 




and they ca 

"In America, you’d think there would be a wealth of listeners 
who would understand this music. How can you not understand 
something that's born in your own back yard? Bur as I see it, 
there seem to be more people elsewhere who are receptive to it. 
Yet people in the United States are closer to it because they grew 

"A lot of music happens in academic surroundings now, and 




academic understanding of it. But you put them out there, in a 
solo situation, and they have to really work at it. The soul of it — 
you really have to get that shit together on the bandstand, on the 
job. And a lot of the bandstands aren't there for people to hew out 
of their imaginations what they’ve got to say." 

students than men; and he’s formed a quartet with an all-female 
rhythm section, heard at last year's Brecon Festival. But it’s with 
his new recordings.for Blue Note that Henderson has staked his 
contemporary claim. His two-volume recital The State Of The 
Tenor, while it has much to do to live up to its title, is among the 
most eloquent lessons about the saxophone in our time. 

Actually, the banner isn’t quire as arrogant as one might think. 
With his command of the instrument, coupled with the element 
of self-effacement which is Joe’s trademark, it's more like a thesis 
on what the tenor can do in good hands: a working paper, rather 
than an ultimate declaration. Recorded with the utmost 
sympathy, Henderson, Ron Carter and Al Foster work through an 
immaculately chosen programme of jazz rhemes, pieces that 
would test any good player, not mere blowing vehicles. The 
results are stunning. 

The 12 tunes include such unexpected selections as Mingus’s 
"Portrait", Monk’s “Boo Boo’s Birthday” and Ellington’s "Happy 
Reunion", as well as three Henderson originals. "Portrait" is a 
profound invention, drawn in wide, bold strokes by the tenor 
while still developing a subtext of the most subtle detail with bass 
and drums. Carter and Foster play with vital understanding: on 
“The Bead Game” they slip alongside the saxophonist like 
shadows after the unaccompanied opening, and pfoceed to create 
a burning atmosphere without ever really playing loud. 

That's the real difference between this set and Sonny Rollins’s 
Night At The Village Vanguard, cut in similar circumstances some 
30 years earlier. Here there is, as sleevenote author Stanley 
Crouch notes, a classical sense, an ensemble voicing that suggests 
the low flame intensity of chamber music. Even in the shifting, 
volatile music of Parker s "Cheryl”, the three men take up a 
symmetry that is fine-spun, though the music has its passionate 

How does Henderson himself sound? When I heard him at 
Ronnie Scott’s last year, he sounded hesitant on the first night, 
snatching at ideas and sometimes falling foul of improper 
articulation. The clarity of these recordii^s shows another 
picture: he plays inside as well as our, and the vagaries of an 
indifferent PA can do him a bad injustice. When he blurs a line, 
as he does on "Friday The Thirteenth”, it has its own significance. 
His phrase lengths vary from very abrupt, upturned twisrs - a 
trait that still recalls Rollins - to serpentine configurations where 
the theme still just peeks through. It's astonishing how seldom he 
falls back on a familiar phrase, even when his manner is to divide 
and re-create melody; inspirational how he constructs different 
energy centres from piece to piece. He thrives on Monk’s simple 
complexity - "Ask Me Now" might be the best of the 12 pieces, 
with an improvisation of the highest rhythmic ingenuity - yet he 
enjoys the shuffle time of Ron Carter’s "Loose Change" just as 
much. Continued on Page 58 









Outcomes of 
the inner man, 
the incredibly 
slow unfolding 
of Harold Budd. 

Words: Brian Morton 
Photo: Monique Cabral 


h i s is the face Melville’s Billy Budd might have grown in manhood but for the 
fatal hesitation that cur across the power of song and tempted him to his one act of violence. 
Arguably, Harold Budd is the more purely American hero, with even less of the old Adam 
around the eyes and smile; it isn’t a face that could have come from the poisoned Old World; 
unlike his fictional namesake, too, he speaks with a calm definition and the only stammers in his 
musical progress have been the self-willed ones. 

LA-born in 1936, “I grew up listening to cowboy music on the radio, sweet stuff’. The 
deepest influences, as any good Freudian will tell you, take the longest while to work out. In 
recent years, Budd has gone back with confidence to explore the emotional and structural possib¬ 
ilities of popular forms. His most recent album. Lovely Thunder (EG), features one long track 
recorded collaboratively at the Cocteau Twins' studio. Earlier, he’d worked on some of the more 
sensuous “ambient" projects with Brian Eno. 
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Back in the early days, though, during stints as a student at 
San Fernando Valley State College and as a faculty member at Cal 
Arts, he’d bid fair to become the very foretopman of the 
conceptual avant-garde, capable in 1970 of such confidently 
Cagey gestures as The Candy-Apple Revision , which consists of a 
single, sustained D b major chord (helpfully scored “for any 
instrument(s)"). 

the one that still gives me some 
pride and for which I feel quite a 
lot of affection. That's partly 
because it represented a point of no 
return with that kind of music. 

What do you do after something 
like that? An F # minor piece? It 
represented a full stop and a fresh 

After 1972 Budd worked in- 

one capable of an articulation as 
complex as an orchestra and as 
single-minded as that sweet chord. 

"Before coming over to Europe, 

I’d been working in a friend’s new 
Synclavier studio. The first time, I came up with something that 
I really liked - where it came from I don't know. Bur I’m not at 
ease with so much technology. I was able, over a while, to work 
out all the possibilities, but even then I'm not so obsessed with 
the purely technical parts of it as not to want to take the piece 
away and play it on piano in front of a real audience." 

I ’ i 

complexity than of sentimentality. Doesn’t the same thing apply 
in some way to the kind of lushly romantic music Budd has 
produced since 1970, music which has often been dismissed our 
of hand as anti-intellectual mood-effects? 

“I have enormous respect for Gavin” - they worked together 
on Budd’s album The Pavilion of Dreams - "and would certainly 
take notice of anything he said ..." 

The tail-off suggests that he doesn’t on this occasion agree. It 
may well be tlyr the opposition of complexity and sensuous 
directness is not one that he can swallow. The music on Lovely 
Thunder and notably the long, deceptively simple "Gipsy 
Violin", reveals an awareness of texture, of the spatial relation¬ 
ships of sound, which makes its sensuousness seem as far from 
sentimentality as the Imagists’ ideal of an emotional and in¬ 
tellectual complex communicated in an instant of time. 


Isn’t all this densely stratified, no-holes-for-the-critical-probe 
surface not at least arguably and please don't think this is my 



reading of it, quite a lot like New Age? Harold? 

"A lot of people ask that." 

Which, you'll admit, is not an answer. 

"When Lovely Thunder came out I had to make a kind of 
statement disassociating it from New Age, which as I see it is a 
music without form or resistance." Which is. 


demonstrably more complex. New 
Age “expression" follows the line of 
standardised ready-reckoner 


that betw 


performer and 


audience. It’s here that his 
obsession with jazz comes in; 
though like Michael Nyman, he’s a 
composer who needs his structures 
and isn't entirely at ease in purely 
improvised settings, none the less 
improvisation is an important 
background element. 

"When we were college students, 
we were listening to jazz, bebop, 
Charlie Parker, Max ^ Roach, 

we were pretty indifferent to anyone who didn't. It was a long 
rime later, though" - and well into the avant-gardist days - 
"when one of my students played me some Pharoah Sanders. It's 
incredible, it’s just this guy expressing something, himself, his 
life; it's intense and quite naked." 

W h at it also incontrovertibly isn't is pretty , except in an 
episodic way. Though he's worked with jazz pieces - notably the 
wonderful gloss on "After The Rain" on Pavilion Of Dreams - and 
with jazz musicians like Marion Brown - who solos "Bismallhi 

those of the composer for whom the fleering moments of per¬ 
formance, like that first improvisational run across the 
Synclavier, aren’t ends in themselves as they might be to a 
jazzman, but steps towards the creation of some ideal code for 

The goal, it seems, is something close to what is expressed in 
an unforgettable (if I’ve remembered it right) line in Billy Budd , 
when a sailor’s voice, not stuttering Billy’s, is described as a 
“chime ... the veritable unobstructed outcome of the innermost 
man”. The strain of far West, near East mysticism isn't hard to 
find. The day before we met, he'd been to the Whitechapel 
Gallery to look at the current exhibit, American Cy Twombly’s 
remarkable easel-board paintings and palimpsests. 

But what I feel about those pictures is what 1 feel about my 
music. If you don't grasp it in an instant, at that first seeing or 
hearing, then you won't ever grasp it. Thar's the level at which it 
works and if it doesn't, then it may be my fault or it may be the 
audience's, their presuppositions and prejudices getting in the 


For all the dead end it seemed, everything he has done since 
1970 has been a progressively more complex crystallisation from 
the simple sugar of rhat candy-apple chord. Taste. 










The Critics’ Choice 










Wire Top : 


if 1987 


1 . in ALL languages Ornccte Coleman (Caravan Of Dream) 



4. lumi Edward Vesala ( ECM) 


8. all those born with wings Jan Garbarek (£CA1) 

9. THE razor's f.ix;f. Dave Holland Quintet (ECM) 

10. when colours PtXY Ronald Shannon Jackson (Caravan Of Dream) 

11 . renaissance Branford Marsalis (CBS) 

12. blue matter John Scofield (Sonet) 

13. moment prf.cieux Anthony Braxton/Derek Bailey (Victo) * 
14. MAKING MUSIC Zakir Hussain (ECM) 

18. vintage dolphy Eric Dolphy (Enja) 

19- seize the rainbow Sonny Sharrock Band (Enemy) 

21 . new life Davie/Murray Octet (Black Saint) 

22. tai kyoku Barry Guy/Evan Parker (Jazz and NOW) 

24. world expansion Steve Coleman (/M7*) 

25. voodoo Sonny Clark Memorial Quarter (Black Saint) 

26. shelter Craig Harris and the Tailgator's Tails (JMT) 

28. other aspects Eric Dolphy (Bine Note) 

29- five compositions (quartet) 1986 Anthony Braxton (Black Saint) 



33. noise of trouble Last Exit (Enemy) 

34. ONLY MONK Steve Lacy (Sonl Note) 

37. momentum Steve Lacy (N«w> 

38. STEFAN Dennis Gonzalez New Dallas Quarter (Silkheart) 

41 . live Paul Bley/Jesper Lundgaard (Steeplechase) 

42. RED shift Cohercnts (Prime) 

43. LIVE AT THE hi-hat Miles Davis (Fresh Sounds) 

46. KLAP OP DE vuurpiji. Willem Breaker KoHektief (BVHAAST) 


Contemporary Composition 

1 . MUSIC from mills 1885-1985 Various Artists (Mills College) 

3. John tavener: orthodox vigil service Christ Church Cathedral 
Choir (IKON) 


4. JOHN cage: FREEMAN etudes Janos Negyesy (L» Illy Music) 





African 

1. soro Salif KeVra {Stems) 

2. ABDEl. AZI7. El. MUBAREK (Ghkstyh) 

4. 1.E PRINCE DU rai Cheb Mami ( Hmz »» Music) 

6. originality Franco & TPOK Jazz ( Rdn-Afric ) 
1. SPIRITS or AFRICA Vol. 1 Various (Mosher Africa) 
8. BA TOGOMA Sidiki Diabate (Rogne/NSA) 

10. truejit Bhundu Boys (WEA) 


Latin 

1. THE truth - LA verdad Eddie Palmieri (Fania) 

3. bailanix) asi Irakere (EGREM) 

5. riquitiqui Oscar D'D'on (TH-Rodven) 

6. oye! listen! chevf.rf.! Various (GlobestylelCaiman) 

(TH-Rodven) 

8. BACK TO WORK Sonora Poncena(/NCA) 

9. pa'los maestros: Jesus Cepeda Y Su Grupo Musical ABC (Hi-Yield) 
10. we got Latin soul Various (Charly) 








Herman Leonard is 
one of the masters 
of jazz photography 
Working through 
the 40s and 50s 
with many of the 
greatest musicians 
of the day, 













his archives form 
a memorable 
testament to the 
scene of that time. 
We are proud 
to present some 
classic shots from 
Herman’s collection. 



Billy Bauer and 





RIVERSIDE 


THE FIRST 16 RE- ISSUES 

RSLP 291 BILL EVANS • EVER YBODY DIGS 
RSLP 439 BLUE MITCHELL THE CUP 
BEARERS 

RSLP 286 CANNONBALL ADDERLEY with MILT 
JACKSON • 

THINGS ARE GETTING BETTER 
RLP 233 COLEMAN HAWKINS • THE HAWK 
FLIES HIGH 

RSLP 332 DON WILKERSON • TEXAS 
TWISTER 

RSLP 373 EDDIE LOCKJAW’ DAVIS • AFRO- 

RSLP380 HAL GAYLOR/WALTER 

NORRIS/BILLY BEAN • THE TRIO 
RSLP 247 THELONIUS MONK & GERRY 

MULLIGAN • MULLIGAN MEETS MONK 
RLP 271) JOE ALBANY • THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION 

RLP 264 JOHNNY GRIFFIN • JOHNNY 
GRIFFIN SEXTET 

RLP 236 KENNY DREW • THIS IS NEW 
RLP 208 MUNDELL LOWE • GUITAR MOODS BY 
RSLP 318 NAT ADDERLEY • WORK SONG 
RLP 241 SONNY ROLLINS •THESOUND OF 
SONNY 

RSLP 310 WES MONTGOMERY • THE WES 
MONTGOMERY TRIO 

RSLP 337 YUSEF LATEEF • THE CENTAUR & 

THE PHOENIX 

THE RIVERSIDE JAZZ 
SAMPLER 

OVER 50 
MINUTES OF 
CLASSIC JAZZ 
FOR ONLY £2.99 

featuring 

COLEMAN HA WKINS, 

SONNY ROLLINS, 

WES MONTGOMERY, 

CANNONBALL ADDERLEY, 

YUSEF LATEEF and 
Others. 

Marketed By Ace Records Ltd 
48-50 Steele Road 
London MW 1 O 7AS 




V 


ORIGINAL COVERS! 
AUDIOPHILE 
PRESSINGS! 
HIGH QUALITY 
MASTERING! 
R.R.P £4.99 
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COMPOSER'S POOL 

HONEST JON’S RECORDS 
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WHO IS BERNIE McGANN? 

One of today's greatest jazz musicians, overlooked by record 
companies even though he's been playing superbly for 

SAX 

BERNIE McGANN alto saxophone 

FOR 

WHERE IS DAVE MacRAE? 

ALAN TURNBULL drums 

SALE 

High quality instruments at the best prices, 
both new and second-hand, including: 

SELMER YAMAHA 


YANAGISAWA 

Full after-sales and repair services 

[^i 116 Long Acre, London WC2 01-240 6775 
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RECORDS 

SILKHEART PRESENTS THE NEW 
AMERICAN JAZZ 
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291 PENTONVILLE ROAD 
LONDON N1 9NP 
01 278 8623 


A SMALL SELECTION I 


STEVE LACY: One Fell Swoop; Silkheait SHLP-103; £7.00 
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The Jazz Years: 
Earwitness To 
An Era 


yarn. As he- suggests, he was lucky to be 




by Leonard Feather 
[Quartet. £11.93) 


placed to observe more than five decades of 


prosclytiscr for jazz players to know they had a 
vivid and affectionate when dealing with his 


swing 30s and bebop 40s. Though the first 




himself with saintly credentials while berating 


his delightful Live At The Village Vanguard, 
Feather prefers to let an inexhaustible fund of 
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JAZZ COLLECTIONS 

at a special price on 
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